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ALLELUIA, FAREWELL!" 


ENEDICAMUS Domino, alleluia, alleluia. Deo gratias, 
alleluia, alleluia!’’ sings the Church once more on the 
eve of Septuagesima as she bids farewell to the victorious 
Alleluia, the perennial sor~ of the celestial Jerusalem. 
No more may we sing it until our hearts and lips be 

purified by a nine weeks’ preparation for our resurrection in the 
risen Lord. Only then, after “‘we have risen with Christ and seek 
again the things that are above,’’ may we unite our voices with 
those of the angels and saints in heaven to chant with new 
enthusiasm the song of triumph, salvation and joy: Alleluia! 
It is very regrettable that many Christians know so little of 
the joy-imparting presence — during the greater part of the year 
— of that sacred song “‘which the Holy Spirit placed on the lips 
of the apostles’’ (Rupert), nor of its soul-stirring departure on 
the eve of Septuagesima Sunday. “In her high authority and 
heavenly wisdom,”’ writes Abbot Guéranger, ‘“‘the Church con- 
siders the ‘departure of the Alleluia’ as one of the most important 
and solemn events in her year.’’ Would that we possessed the 
childlike faith that filled our forebears as they chanted on the day 
before going into the yearly “Babylonian exile’: 
The good angel of the Lord accompany thee, Alleluia. May he pro- 


tect thee on thy way, that thou mayest with joy return to us, Alle- 
luia, Alleluia. 








Alleluia, stay with us today, for tomorrow thou must depart. At 
day-break tomorrow thou, Alleluia, wilt be on thy way, Alleluia, 
Alleluia, Alleluia. 


Unworthy are we to chant at all times: Alleluia. The reproach of sin 
compels us to omit the Alleluia, and the time is at hand to repent 

for the misdeeds we have committed. 
Unless the faithful be instructed on the meaning of the Alle- 
luia, its coming, abiding and going, how can their spiritual life 


*From the book now in preparation, Parish-Life in Christ. 
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be benefited by it? Have you ever listened to a sermon on the Alle- 
luia? And yet the Church expects that “in vestris cordibus affectu 


planiore fructificet,’’ as an old blessing says, “‘that it (the Alleluia) 
may bring forth the fruit of great love in your hearts.”’ 


One may ask if a revival of the venerable practice of ‘‘burying 
the Alleluia’ might not be helpful to gradually awaken in the 
faithful an understanding of and a love for the Alleluia, which 
all of us hope to chant for endless ages in our heavenly home. 
Here is a suggestion: 


1) On the gospel side is set up a board, about 25 by 10 inches, 
of bright-red color, whose (light) frame is decorated with flow- 
ers and greens, bearing in golden letters the word: ALLELUIA. 
(It might be advisable to set it up already on the last Sunday after 
Epiphany and leave it there till the following Saturday.) 

2) Explain the meaning of the Alleluia, its “‘burial’’ on the 
day before Septuagesima and its “‘resurrection’’ in the splendor of 
the Lumen Christi on Holy Saturday. 

3) After holy Mass on the eve of Septuagesima this ‘‘Alleluia”’ 
may be taken in a procession of children and servers (one of the 
servers carrying it with a white veil) through church to the altar 
of the blessed Mother, all chanting “‘alleluia’’ with the psalm 
‘“‘Laudate Dominum omnes gentes.’’ Having entrusted it to the 
pure hands of Mary for safekeeping, the Salve Regina (for the 
last time) may be sung. ‘Guard it, holy Mother, and guard us 
also during the next nine weeks, so that with clean hands we may 
be worthy to receive back through thee, O ‘Regina coeli laetare, 
alleluia,’ this paschal song of thy victorious Son!”’ 

A service like this would not only give meaning to the ‘‘departure 
of the Alleluia,’’ but would help the faithful understand the spir- 
itual value of this ‘“‘song of the redeemed,” and, at the same time, 
serve as a popular substitute for the Church’s Vespers on the eve 
of Septuagesima at which, year after year, she bids farewell to 
the heaven-born “Alleluia,’’ setting in its stead the earth-born: 
“‘Laus tibi Domine, Rex aeternae gloriae — Praise be to Thee, O 
Lord, King of eternal glory.”’ 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
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AT MASS WITH IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


“TI ought to act or live like an angel because 

of the privilege of celebrating Mass’’ (Diary 

: _ of Ignatius Loyola, March 10, 1544). 

HE best biographies, of course, are the unstudied auto- 


biographies that people write in their letters and per- 

sonal diaries. Therefore there is special reason for re- 

joicing that the extant portion of a spiritual diary kept 

by St. Ignatius Loyola, and thus far not utilized to any 
extent by the saint’s English biographers, is becoming known 
after four full centuries.* Special interest for liturgists and friends 
of the liturgical movement attaches to this diary, as it is all but 
exclusively a record of a saint’s celestial illuminations and his 
consequent reactions thereto during the daily celebration of the 
eucharistic Mysteries. 

But before dipping into the diary, it will help us to appraise 
it, as a psychological document, if we recall with what long and 
searching self-proof Ignatius first approached the altar of sacri- 
fice. Like countless others, before and since, he heard the ordaining 
prelate on his priesthood day address the newly-ordained: ‘Since 
the office, dearly beloved sons, which you will perform is beset 
with considerable danger, I admonish you to learn carefully from 
other experienced priests the order of the entire Mass, the conse- 
cration and the fraction of the Host, before you begin to celebrate 
Mass’’ (Roman Pontifical, Ordination of Priests). That was on 
June 24, 1537; the praeparatio ad Missam then begun lasted until 
December 25, 1538, eighteen months and a day. It was not a 
delay entailed in learning the rubrics, but in finding himself less 
unworthy to enter on the exercise of the sacred ministry. At first 
Ignatius thought that the full course of The Spiritual Exercises, 
gone through for a forty-day period, would suffice, but even on 
their completion he felt need of yet further cleansing. God, who 
is never outdone in generosity, showered rich graces and blessings 
on the saint in this period of self-purification. 

In particular what was in his lifetime regarded as his most 
celebrated vision was directly connected with this matter. It is all 





*Cf. “St. Ignatius Loyola and Public Worship,” Thought, XIX (Dec. 1944), 
pp. 649-70. 
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the more interesting in that there are two accounts of the matter, 
one as told by Ignatius to James Laynez at the time, the other as 
dictated to his secretary some sixteen or seventeen years later. 
Putting the two accounts side by side brings out the fact that the 
long lapse of time had caused the main interest to center on morc 
central, less external, aspects of the affair. The earlier narrative: 










































When we were going to Rome by the road through Siena, our father 
[Ignatius] had many spiritual experiences, especially in relation to 
the Eucharist. Faber and I celebrated Mass daily, he did not, but he 
communicated. Then he said to me it seemed to him that God in- 
spired in his heart the words “I will be with you [lo sero con vol] 
in Rome,” and our father, not knowing what these words might 
mean, said: “I do not know what will become of us at Rome; per- 
haps we shall be crucified!” 


Then again he seemed to see Christ with the cross on His shoulder 
and the eternal Father nearby, who said: “I wish You to take this 
man for Your servant,” and so Jesus took him and said: “It is My 
will that you be My servant.” 


After years of reflection the saint told the story thus: 


He had resolved to put off celebrating his first Mass for one year 
after his ordination to the priesthood, that he might get himself 
ready and that he might entreat the Blessed Virgin to range him 
along with her Son. One day it befell that as he prayed in a certain 
church a few miles before entering Rome, he was aware of such a 
stirring and such a change in his soul, and so openly did he see God 
the Father ranging him with Christ His Son, that he could not dare 
to doubt that the Father had so ranged him with Christ His Son. 


I, the secretary, told the pilgrim [Ignatius] when he was dictating 
this, that some additional details of the event had been recorded by 
Laynez, and he replied: ““Whatever Laynez might have said about it 
is undoubtedly true; but I do not remember the several details so 
well. But,” he added, “when I told Laynez about it, I am sure I 
said no more than the truth.” 


Let us look then, at this Mass-diary, of which a full English 
translation and edition is in preparation. The surviving fragment, 


*J. H. Fichter, James Laynez (St. Louis: Herder, 1944), p. 30. The version, 
“‘} will be propitious to you at Rome,”’ stems from Polanco, and when St. Peter 
Canisius read Polanco’s version, he reported the discrepancy, as may be seen in 
Scripta de §. Ignatio, I, 715. 

ie The Testament of Ignatius Loyola (London: Herder, 1900) 
pp. 186-87. 
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200685 IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


which somehow missed destruction with the rest, covers a year 
and some days, February 1544 to February 1545. The first forty 
entries, by far the greater portion of the whole, concern themselves 
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the with a point in the Constitutions Ignatius was then drafting, the 
nore precise character of the poverty to be set down for Jesuit houses. 
ive: Before Mass, during Mass and after Mass Ignatius was offering 
ee God the idea of a strict poverty, and asking that God manifest 
= His will in the matter. This portion of the diary shows the Igna- 
t he tian method of procedure at its fullest. Again, there were days 
| in- that year when sickness prevented the celebration of Mass: the 
wh fact is each time recorded in such laconic fashion as ‘“‘May 7-11, 
: a not able to offer Mass.’’ The other entries, some two hundred in 
number, record whether or not the saint experienced special divine 
Ider “motions” at the altar. Taken individually or collectively they 
this illustrate and verify what the saint once said of himself, that he 
My had learned by experience how to use the prayers of the Mass in 
speaking to God of the business in hand. The sequence of the 
ordinary and canon of the Mass, as the different parts of the Mass 
year happen to be mentioned by the saint, can serve as a framework for 
self some quotations, to which we add the date in each instance: 
a (Preparation): In the chapel . . . being in a hurry, I could not com- 


h pose myself for Mass, so I returned to my room in order to recollect 
" 4 myself. I did compose myself with tears and than walked to the 
= chapel (March 12). 


son. (Entrance): While going out to offer Mass, and saying a short pray- 


in er, I had new intense devotion and tears (February 11). 
ANS 


by (Iudica): At the beginning of Mass so great was my devotion that 

t it I could not commence, prevented for a time from saying “In nomine 

$0 Patris, etc.” (March 3). 

el (Confiteor): While Jesus was thus communicating Himself to me, 
it came to my mind, “I wish to get on, and go on to the Confiteor 

‘sh Deo, even as Jesus said in the gospel today, ‘Comfiteor tibi’” (Feb- 

nt ruary 25). 

= (Kissing Altar): 1 received this knowledge . . . that in the future 

ster spiritual visitations will come to me . . . when I reverence the altar 

in and the other things that pertain to the Sacrifice (March 16). 

D) (Introit): I looked at the introit of the Mass and was so moved to 


devotion and love (March 4). I had great devotion and internal 
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reverence at the words “Beata sit sencta Trinitas” (March 7). 










(Epistle): I had many tears and during Mass they were very intense, 
with a great abundance of them, and many times I lost the power 
of speech, especially during the long epistle of St. Paul, which be- 
gins “Libenter suffertis insipientes” (February 17). 

(Gospel): I began Mass going on until the gospel which I said with 
great devotion and with great assistance of fervent grace (Feb- 
ruary 22). 

(Secret): Until the secret of the Mass not only could I not feel 
interior esteem, . . . At the secret and henceforward a spiritual visi- 
tation, ending in esteem (March 26). 






































(Te igitur): All during Mass, until the Te igitur, I felt much in- 
ternal and sweet devotion, this many times coming very quietly as - 
if [leading] to tears. At the Te igitur I felt and saw, not obscurely, 


but clearly, the same Being or Divine Essence, in a spherical figure . 
a little larger than the sun appears to be, and from that Essence the el 
Father seemed to proceed or derive (March 6). tl 
(Hanc Igitur): All this time I felt the visitations indifferently, er 
sometimes ending at the Blessed Trinity, sometimes at the Father, d 
sometimes at the Son, at other times with our Lady, at others with °o 
the saints. . . . And all with many tears. Later, ceasing, . . . until te 
the Henc igitur (March 7). s! 
(Consecration): I felt and saw that our Lady was very, propitious 7 
before the Father, so much so, that in the prayers to the Father and 
to the Son, and during the Consecration, I felt it very much that . 
I could not see her, who, I felt in spirit, is a portal of so many . 
graces (February 15). ti 
(Before Communion): While holding the Blessed Sacrament in my 
hands, there came a desire to speak (February 23). At the time of M 
Mass, when I said Domine Iesu Christe, Fili Dei vivi, it seemed to me b 
in spirit that I had before seen Jesus, as I have said, white, that is, re 
the humanity, and now at the time I felt in my soul a different 
manner, that is, not only the humanity, but that He was very God, 
with a new effusion of tears and great devotion (February 27). t 
(Placeat): Later, near the end, . . . when I said Placeat tibi, Sancta B 
Trinitas, 1 felt an excessive love and covered myself with tears, all 
ending in the divine Majesty (March 4). n 
St. Ignatius would seem to have known very well that the b- 
a 


Suscipe of the Mass includes in advance all the dozens of suscipe’s 
all day long. GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
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COLLABORATING WITH EUCHARISTIC GRACE 

EFORE speaking of how we must live by the Eucharist, 

let us briefly recall the way in which grace and the human 

will must collaborate in this life. Grace is infused into 

our souls by the sacrament, but it partly escapes our grasp, 

if | may speak so; that is to say, by our own activity we 

can further or hinder this infusion, its effects must be made prac- 
tical within us before we can count its fruit as really ours. 


THE “‘OBEX”’ 


1) Doctrine of the Council of Trent. There is one point of the 
sacramental doctrine laid down by the Council of Trent whose 
importance and practical significance Dom Marmion so often 
emphasized. The Council did not develop the general doctrine of 
the sacraments. It was content to give but a very summary enum- 
eration in the form of a prologue (prooemium) to the detailed 
decrees concerning each sacrament in particular. This summary 
opens the seventh session and is followed by canons fixing cer- 
tain essential points. Now the Sixth Canon says: “If any one 
should say that the sacraments of the New Law do not contain 
what they signify and that they do not confer [and Canon & 
adds, ‘ex opere operato’: that is, by the application of the sacra- 
ment alone] grace to those who put no obstacle to it (non ponen- 
tibus obicem), let him be anathema.”’ 

If we put this condemnation in the form of a positive doctrine 
we must say that, according to Catholic teaching, the sacraments, 
by the mere fact of their reception, confer grace on all who, in 
receiving them, put no obstacle to their action. 

Neither the Council, nor the Catechism published by its orders 
to explain its teaching, speak further of this “‘obex’’ or obstacle. 
But we can deduce from it results of the utmost importance. 

All the grace of the sacraments comes from God alone, but man 
must dispose himself for it. He must make some effort which 
will enable grace to be received, to take possession of him, and to 
act in him. We cannot of ourselves love God as He wishes to be 
loved, nor blot out our sins; that is the forgiveness, the divine 
charity which must be God's gift to us. But our soul must be so 
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disposed that it may be forgiven, that it may love God above all 
things. 

The first thing to be done, then, the most efficacious, is to 
remove from our soul all that is opposed to these graces of God: 
feelings of hatred, of indifference, attachment to sin, and so on. 
That is in the first place what the Council means when it speaks 
of the ‘‘obex.’’ If we put no obstacle — and as these obstacles are 
generally present in us, if we remove them — that is, if we turn 
our will away from them and do what is in our power to correct 
them, then the grace of the sacrament will find free access, and of 
itself, by its own power, will sanctify us. 


Doubtless, this is not all. Our cooperation should not stop 
there, but the first step has been taken and sacramental grace has 
been received. To see that it bears fruit we must now make use of 
all the means put at our disposal by Christian asceticism, above all 
we must be on the watch that the obstacle does not crop up again 
on our path (“non ponentibus obicem’’) to hinder or check the 
stream of divine life. 


2) The “‘Obex’’ of the Eucharist. Just as the Sacrament bestows 
grace in two different ways, as we have seen,’ so there are two 
“obstacles’’ to be considered.” 

a) Mortal sin is opposed to sanctifying grace. It is not opposed 
in the same way for example to the sacrament of penance, which 
Was instituted for its remission. The obstacle to grace in the sacra- 
ment of penance is attachment to sin, not its mere presence. But as 
regards the Eucharist, the presence of a mortal sin in the soul is 
the fundamental ‘‘obex.’’ As long as we are conscious of such a 
fault we can receive no grace from the sacrament of the Eucharist; 
more than that, Communion under such conditions is a sacrilege. 
In a different degree, infidelity, that is, lack of faith, bars the way 
to the infusion of sanctifying grace, for the Eucharist is the supreme 
sacrament of faith: Mysterium fidet. 

b) It is however more important perhaps in considering the 
increase of our devotion towards the Eucharist, to enter with some 
detail into the question of the special ‘‘obex’’ to the sacrament. 


Cf. article in previous number. 
*Abbot Marmion, Christ the Life of the Soul, p. 267. 
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EUCHARISTIC GRACE 


We have seen that the particular grace of the Eucharist is union 
with Christ. There is no doubt that our own efforts in prayer and 
meditation may help to bring our thoughts into line with those of 
Christ, and make us conform our lives to His will. But they can- 
not — no human agent can — bring about that intimate, recipro- 
cal, strong, living union which is necessary for real life with Him, 
under His immediate control. Although it was not of the Eucharist 
that St. Paul was then speaking, we may take as a very just ex- 
pression of this union the word in which he resumes his own life: 
“Not I live, but Christ liveth in me.” 

By the “‘obex,” then, is implied all that prevents union, all that 
separates us from Christ, all. that tends to turn our interests else- 
where. How wisely the Church makes us ask (in the second pray- 
er before the Communion of the Mass): ‘‘fac me tuis semper in- 
haerere mandatis, et a te nunquam separari permittas — that we 
may always do His will and never be separated from Him.” 

Accumulated infidelities lead to indifference, and eagerness for 
pleasure, and especially for human affection, little by little absorbs 
us, and separates us from Christ. A too great preoccupation with 
worldly interests, affairs and ambitions reverses the axis of our 
lives so that instead of living for heaven as a Christian should, 
by means of, and if necessary, in spite of, temporal things, we 
stop at this life and its attractions as if they were our only good. 
We shut our eyes to our immortal destiny and live as though there 
were no hereafter. Such things constitute obstacles to the develop- 
ment of eucharistic grace within us. So long as we live thus at- 
tached to passing things, thinking as the world thinks, having all 
our desires and our actions controlled by worldly considerations, 
any true union with Christ is out of the question. We can feel no 
real desire for the Eucharist, nor can we taste its strength and its 
sweetness. Our Communions are most probably limited to the 
minimum prescribed by the Church, they are tepid and bear no 
fruit. We are here speaking of a total servitude, but what we have 
said holds good, in all due proportion, to any degree of attach- 
ment to the world and its pomps. 

Frequent Communion will no doubt be the most efficacious 
antidote to these dispositions, but if, by a steady application of 
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our own will, we do not remove the obstacle, and disentangle 
ourselves from these bonds, our Communions will never be fervent, 
grace will not be able to. penetrate into our souls, and we will never 
enjoy the full benefits of union with Jesus Christ, the true good 
of our hearts. 

But there is another aspect of this union with Christ which we 
must not overlook. The Fathers of the Church constantly remind 
us of the special character of the Eucharist. Since the Son of God 
assumed our human nature, He has made us His brethren, mem- 
bers of His Body. It is through this Mystical Body in its entirety 
that He now acts, and by it He wishes to be loved. We cannot 
offer Him an acceptable homage if we do not include our fellow 
men. This truth was ever present to the early Christians. One 
Bread, one Banquet, unite us to one another, and so to Christ. 

To wish to be united to Him, and at the same time to nourish 
feelings of hatred or even of contempt for our brother, is a vain 
desire. We must remember the Master’s warning: “If therefore 
thou offer thy gift at the altar... ."" (Matt. 5:23). This, for the 
Jews, evidently referred to some sacrificial act of the Old Law, 
but to us Christians it applies to the New Covenant, to the com- 
plete and pure offering which we bring to the altar at Mass, and 
which will be consummated when we are united to Christ in 
Communion. 

Now it is surely worthy of note that this commandment of our 
Lord is made in reference to the Sacrifice only, as being the con- 
dition of its acceptance by God; it is not given to the man who is 
about to give up all to follow Him, nor to the poor man who 
comes to beg for a cure, nor to him who comes to be forgiven; 
and it is the only condition imposed. No doubt the fundamental 
dispositions of faith and self-abnegation are necessary, but the 
supreme preparation, the ‘‘pass’’ so to speak, which we must pre- 
sent before being admitted to the holy Table, is charity: ‘‘go and 
be reconciled.”” Our Lord Himself prepared His apostles at the 
Last Supper by the washing of the feet, a symbolic act which He 
immediately explained to them by giving “His commandment”: 
“Love one another as I have loved you.”” Hence the insistence of 
the Fathers upon unity. For them, nothing is more opposed to the 
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EUCHARISTIC GRACE 


spirit of Christianity than division. The name given to the Euch- 
arist, not merely “‘union’”’ but “‘Communion’’; the name of the 
penalty which cuts off an unworthy member from the society of 
his brethren, “‘excommunication’’ — these things emphasize the 
fact that it is above all by the Eucharist that we are brought to- 
gether, and that therefore the sacrament of love cannot bear its 
fruit unless we are united in fraternal charity. 

Let us think of this when we go to Communion. The union 
with Christ which we seek in the sacrament is not individualistic. 
It is indeed effected in the depths of each soul, and sealed by the 
contact of the grace of Jesus Christ, but it is a union with the 
‘whole Christ,’’ that is to say, all His members with Him. 

Let us think of it in our intercourse with our brethren, who, 
like us, live by the sacramental grace of the Eucharist, and who are 
united to us by the same ties which unite them to Christ, who 
are loved by Him as we are loved, because they are members of 
His Mystical Body. 

This is easy during the liturgical celebration of the Mass, where 
all together take part in the Sacrifice. But we should not forget it 
when we communicate apart from the Mass, for although our 
brethren are then unseen by us, it is nevertheless united to them 
that Christ comes to us. If we wish to make our Communions 
fervent and to experience the benefits of these repeated visits of our 
Lord, we must remove all obstacles on the part of charity; then 
will grace be given to us in full measure, we shall be carried along 
by it, and our progress will be greater than we could have imagined. 

OuR POSITIVE WORK 

This is in fact but a repetition, in positive form, of what we 
have just said, but I do not think it waste of time to dwell a lit- 
tle longer on so important a point. The object of these notes is 
above all to sketch the main lines of a life nourished by the 
Eucharist. 

1) Immediate Preparation. A certain immediate preparation for 
Communion is necessary.. Ever since the piety of the faithful has 
been in large measure separated from the liturgy it has been found 
necessary to multiply these ‘‘methods’’ and these prayers. Some of 
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them are excellent, and if time permits one may make use of them 
with advantage as a preparation before Mass. A number of these 
are to be found in the Roman Missal. 

There is however one characteristic of most of these prepara- 
tions to which I would draw attention. They are composed of 
what we call ‘‘acts.”” I do not refer to their often exaggerated form 
(“O my soul... .”) nor of the fervid exclamations which exceed 
by far what one might, in fact what one should, expect in the 
ordinary Christian. To make people recite these formulas is to 
accustom them to pretence, to insincerity in their intercourse with 
God." But in addition to this, the principle underlying these 
formulas is that our piety should be based on categorical assertions 
according to established rules of thought. Faith is not enough, 
there must be an explicit and reasoned “‘act of faith.’’ According 
to a frequent complaint the love of the Church, living and throb- 
bing all through her liturgy, speaks no longer to the heart; such 
love, they would have it, is not sufficient — the soul must assert 
its love, and base its assertion on the theological grounds which 
inspire our love. The act of love becomes a definition cast in 
prayer form. 

It will be said that these acts are but a form of those aspira- 
tions by which in general we express our feelings. This may be 
true, but is it wise to multiply them, to make our prayer con- 
sist almost exclusively of them, to force our souls perpetually up 
to this pitch when we are preparing to receive the Master, who is 
Himself Sincerity and Truth? Our most intimate and vital feel- 
ings, those which belong to our religious life, are thus compressed 
for rapid use and for immediate effect, as if we had no time to 
steep ourselves in them by following the harmonious unfolding 
of the liturgy, and no idea of putting them into practice through- 
out the day. 


Once more, I repeat, my remarks refer only to an exaggeration, 
an excess. The assertion of our convictions may strengthen our 





*Compare the prayers of preparation and of thanksgiving of the Roman Mis- 
sal. Most of these have been composed. by saints, whose love was certainly more 
ardent than our own, but how measured is the expression of their feelings. And 
what can one say of the prayers of the liturgy itself, so sober, yet so rich in 
meaning and in intensity of devotion. 
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faith, the declaration of our affection may deepen our feelings for 
those we love; this expression of them is almost equivalent to a 
resolution to persevere in them. Our Lord Himself at times called 
for such acts, but these public declarations were usually for the 
profit of the bystanders as much as for those who made them. 
From many sick people He demanded an act of faith; and was 
it not after a triple act of love that He invested St. Peter with the 
government of His Church? But these protestations were rarely 
called for; they should not absorb the whole attention of those 
about to communicate. 

How far more intense, more eloquent and more captivating, is 
the ‘‘method’’ followed by the Church! In the Mass, she pre- 
pares us by reawakening our whole Christian life. She recalls the 
gospel teaching and the preaching of the apostles. She makes us 
praise the greatness and the goodness of God. She offers our prayers 
to Him, not omitting the act of faith in the Credo. Today, one 
mystery of Christ’s life is brought before us, tomorrow it is the 
lives of the saints and the thought of their intercession that encour- 
age us. And when the essential moment of the Consecration draws 
near, the Church brings us back to the heart of the eucharistic 
mystery. She recalls the facts, she reenacts them before us. She 
makes us breathe the very atmosphere of faith and love of the 
Cenacle. And then she leaves grace free to sink into our hearts, 
there to arouse those feelings which will best enable us to respond 
to the call of Christ. 

Neither are our personal needs forgotten — but even there she 
continues to be our guide. At the moment of Communion she 
lays aside the plural form she has been using so far. After the 
great ‘common prayer’ comes the quiet and recollection of our 
private speech with God, and she resumes for us our essential 
needs: peace and union in the Church, inviolable union with 
Christ, and His purifying and life-giving influence; finally the 
healing and protection of which the precarious condition of our 
souls makes us always stand in need. 

As St. Thomas insists, every sacrament, but more especially the 
Eucharist, is a reminder of, and an appeal to, the Passion of Christ. 
Did not St. Paul say: ‘‘As often as you shall eat this Bread. . . 
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you shall show forth the death of the Lord’’? Although he does 
not exclude the idea of sacrifice, he here accentuates that of com- 
munion. Can there be a better preparation for the reception of 
the Eucharist than that Sacrifice in which we live again through 
the moments of the Last Supper and of the Passion, in memory 
of Christ? 

2) Remote Preparation. Yet more important is our remote 
preparation, that is, the constant effort to maintain in ourselves 
those dispositions which will enable us to draw the greatest fruit 
from the sacrament. The immediate preparation is but passing, 
and may even be rather superficial; the remote preparation must of 
necessity be deep and lasting. It consists in fact only in what is 
called living the eucharistic life, a life nourished on the sacramental 
grace of the Eucharist. Now the activity of this grace is not lim- 
ited to the few moments which follow the reception of the sacra- 
ment; it remains in us as a perennial spring, flowing ever more 
abundantly as we give it free course in our lives. 

According to what has been said about the ‘‘obex,”’ this eucha- 
ristic life will mean, in practice, the continual removal or lessen- 
ing of this obstacle, that is to say, the endeavor to strengthen by 
our habitual thoughts and our actions the opposite virtues. Then 
grace will be able to act freely, inspiring and sustaining our efforts, 
it will become the vital principle acting in us and transforming 
us. Not only the few happy moments of our “thanksgiving,”’ but 
our whole life will be lived for God, and by God: ‘‘vivere Deo 
de Deo.”’ How consoling and encouraging it is for us to know. 
even if we do not feel it, that the love which inspired the “‘acts’’ 
of our morning’s Communion continues in our hearts throughout 
the day with the same intensity and efficacy because the same 
grace flows into us at every attempt we make to remove the ob- 
stacles in its path. 

What then are the acts or the dispositions which will allow 
the grace of the sacrament to operate within us? The chief are: 

a) The spirit of faith. To live by faith, and, in all that touches 
the Eucharist, a faith joined to reverence and love. 

b) Desire of spiritual good. This is a special form of charity 
or the love of God. It means: an efficacious longing for all those 
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things which unite us to Him; a spirit of prayer, showing itself 
in recollection and affective prayer and in attention to all that 
concerns the service of God, and, in the midst of the occupations 
and attractions of the world, a gaze ever fixed on the fuller joys of 
the world to come. ; 

c) Besides the divine charity, there is required a true and prac- 
tical love for our neighbor. This is not the place in which to 
develop this point and to show what ought to be the role of true 
fraternal charity in the various circumstances of life. Dom Marmion 
used to say that anyone who was faithful in this respect, not 
merely to the extent of not sinning against charity, but in a posi- 
tive way, really and sincerely living for the advantage of his 
brethren, was always in a fit state to receive holy Communion, 
without further preparation. 

3) Thanksgiving. A word must now be said about this most 
important duty. I am thinking here rather of the disposition of 
the soul than of any special ‘‘exercise.”’ 

In many places the Church, following St. Paul, makes us ask 
for the grace to be always “giving thanks.’ After having received 
the sacrament of love, it is fitting that we spend some time in pray- 
er, thanking God for the ineffable gift of Himself which we have 
received. We should do the same after the reception of any of the 
sacraments, but none calls for more recollection and prayer than 
the Eucharist. Without such, we could not enter thoroughly into 
the union which God has once again effected in us. It is the special 
moment in which we should yield ourselves to Him, in which our 
souls can be steeped in a supernatural atmosphere, acclimatizing 
us to the life of the children of God, which should be our life. 

But this prayer is only a starting point. The Church makes it 
very short; so short indeed that some people have been surprised 
at the simplicity of the end part of the Mass. It has even been said 
that the Church seems in a hurry to set the priest at liberty, that 
he may be able to open out his heart to God in private prayer. 
Such an idea is in direct opposition to the Church’s attitude of 
respect and to the spirit of the liturgy. If it were true for the 
priest, it would be true also for the faithful, who should then 





‘E.g., the postcommunion of the Sunday within the Ascension octave. 
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stop ‘‘assisting at Mass” in order to busy themselves with mental 
prayer alone. 

Here, as in so many parts of the liturgy, we cannot fairly judge 
by the abbreviated and hurried ceremonies of the Low Mass. At 
the High Mass, the ordinary Mass of the early ages, where all 
the faithful communicated, the greater number of them had plenty 
of time for quiet prayer while the rest were still going up to the 
holy Table. ‘““When you have received the Eucharist,” St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem exhorted his newly baptized, ‘‘as you await the mo- 
ment of the prayer (i.e., the “‘postcommunion’’), thank God who 
has deigned to make you a sharer in so great a Mystery.’’ And 
for the priest himself, what a consoling thanksgiving it is to be 
able to carry to his brethren the Christ whom he has just feceived! 

The Church does not hurry; her thought is far wiser and more 
profound. The thanksgiving does not consist, strictly speaking, in 
the few words of gratitude we are able to say to God during the 
quarter or half hour. It must be both longer and more complete: 
it should continue throughout our whole life. Let us, indeed, 
open our hearts to God during those few moments, but let us 
keep them open, and continue, during the ordinary occupations 
of our day, that life with Him which the sacrament has. just given 
new vigor. It is not only at the moment of Communion, even in- 
cluding a short preparation and thanksgiving, that we must give 
our Lord free access to our souls, that He may penetrate them with 
His grace, and act in us. We receive this grace that we may live by 
it, not during a few moments of intimacy, but in the performing 
of our daily duties for God. That is the proof we can give Him 
that we understand the gift He has given us, and that we are 
grateful to Him for it. 

BEDE LEBBE, O.S.B. 


The modern liturgical revival is rich in promise. Its future 
will depend largely upon the training given to our seminar- 
tans and to the children in our Catholic schools. They are the 
Church of the future (Bishop Lamb, in a sermon at the New 
York Liturgical Week). 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
IN DEFENSE OF LATIN 


HE scope of the present essay is limited to a presentation 
and some elaboration of those reasons why the Roman 
rite is in Latin which are given in the following standard 
manuals of liturgics: Ludwig Eisenhofer, Handbuch 
der katholischen Liturgik, I (Freiburg i.B.:1932), p. 

155, C. Callewaert, Liturgicae Institutiones, I (Bruges:1925), 
p. 105 f., and R. Stapper-D. Baier, Catholic Liturgics (Paterson, 
N.J.:1938), p. 40 f., as well as in the two following special 
studies which introduce the question: O. Casel, Die Liturgie als 
Mystertenfeier (Freiburg i.B.:1923), p. 143 f., and Franz Bole, 
Die heilige Messe und das Breviergebet (Brixen:1895), pp. 104- 
114. This limited scope makes the essay anything but compre- 
hensive and differentiates it from an historical, theological or as- 
cetical treatment which severally might do more justice to the 
question. 

Although the question of liturgical language strictly belongs to 
the field of ecclesiastical discipline, yet, like all good discipline, it 
has theological background, when this latter is understood to be 
revealed truth concerning the character of the liturgy, the Church, 
correct participation of the faithful, lay priesthood, etc. In the 
following presentation, the disciplinary reasons which favor Latin 
are given in connection with the theology that seems to apply. 

With regard to the current agitation in favor of the vernacular 
liturgy, which seems to be based entirely upon the point of pro- 
moting active participation, it should be stated that the authors 
cited above, with whom we agree, generally admit that the intro- 
duction of the vernacular would be an excellent means of pro- 
moting active participation. However this is not the only con- 
sideration and for the various other reasons at hand they advocate 
the use and retention of Latin as the liturgical language of the 
Roman rite. 

The first very pertinent reason touches the Church‘s system 
of education. A purpose or rather fruit that belongs to the scope 
of the liturgy is the education of the faithful. But the introduc- 
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tion of the vernacular as the means to this end is based on a defi- 
nitely false notion of the Church’s method and lies in the direction 
of the Protestant system of private interpretation. In the Church, 
education is imparted through the hierarchic function of teaching, 
which is exercised by the duly appointed teaching body. The world 
is converted and edified through the preaching of men and not 
the reading of texts. In the liturgy itself, the teaching and preach- 
ing are done by God’s sacramentally ordained ones, who are put 
through a rigorous preparation and special education, that fits 
them for the sacrament and endows them, it is assumed, with the 
power of authentic interpretation. The system of interpretation 
to promote understanding of the liturgy on the part of the people 
is defined by the Council of Trent, which rejected the adoption 
of the vernacular. It harmonizes with a right understanding of 
1 Cor. 14. In any case, it is wrong to think that the vernacular 
should take the place of liturgical sermons. Even if the liturgy 
were in the vernacular, it would have to be explained, and the 
people left to themselves would undoubtedly make wrong inter- 
pretations, if any. This is doubly true in view of the fact that the 
text of the Roman rite in any language whatever is highly tech- 
nical and theological and not in the popular style or vocabulary. 
Thus it is an advantage of Latin that it makes interpretation a 
necessary condition for active participation, and guards against 
that wrong doctrine of private interpretation which spoils the 
objectivity of our faith and worship. 

The liturgy in its primary purpose is latreutic worship rendered 
to God by Christ's Mystical Body. On the part of individual 
participants this signifies the exercise of a supernatural personality. 
Incorporation into Christ makes all things new and supernatural 
by His authorship. The sons of God, born not of carnal mothers 
nor in a natural way, do well, when they exercise their new super- 
natural personality in its highest expression, to speak a language 
other than that of their natural mother. It is in favor of Latin 
as a foreign tongue that it symbolically expresses the supernatural 
character of the liturgy, because it is not our natural vernacular. 
This argument is particularly valid in counteraction to the trends 
of the modern world and especially of our own America, where 
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the tendency to naturalize and to humanize and to go the world’s 
way to the exclusion of any supernatural stamp on our forms and 
behavior is manifest. 

The second purpose of the liturgy is the sanctification of men’s 
souls through the sacramental performance of Christ’s work of 
redemption and salvation. The work is the Savior’s and not John 
Smith’s. Through rites and ceremonies, which embody the divine 
action of Christ’s Holy Spirit, participants in the liturgy are im- 
mersed and take part in something that is rather an action than 
a lesson. In His human nature, the Savior’s work is basically a 
sacrifice of obedience involving the silence of His whole human 
self in expressing the Word of God. All this is in the realm of 
Mystery, taken in its deeper sense as the translation of the word 
“sacrament.” The role of the participant in his old natural self is 
mainly one of silence, and the use of a foreign tongue rather than 
the vernacular serves as a good external sign of this interior silence 
and obedience. At the same time it provides a protective veil over 
the Mystery, which does not hamper but assists true faith and 
piety. On the other hand, the rationalistic desire to put everything 
in a light of clear intelligibility for the people, which was behind 
the introduction of liturgical vernaculars in the ‘‘enlightenment”’ 
of the sixteenth century, since it cannot remove the veil from 
Mystery, only covers it with a superficial coat of whitewash that 
exposes its own sham. However, Catholic liturgy considered as 
Mystery prefers a foreign language to the vernacular for its proper 
expression. Therefore, while it might be nice if it were put into 
the vernacular in order that the people would understand, it might 
at the same time destroy the proper sense of Mystery and the piety 
which is based thereon. 

The two foregoing reasons indicate the quality of holiness 
which belongs to the liturgy. Understanding holiness in its basic 
meaning as an attribute of God, which simply describes the 
Divinity and the participated holiness of creatures as signifying a 
being segregated from profane use and belonging to God, the 
liturgy is holy all the way through. Its ministers and participants 
are stamped with a character or deputation which marks them 
as God’s people, and they are always first sanctified before they 
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may do holy things. Likewise the building, the vessels, the sacra- 
ments, sacramentals and symbols are holy. This holiness cer- 
tainly belongs to the sacred text of the liturgy, which therefore 
should be expressed in a language that is not profane but sacred 
and venerable. In repudiating the vernacular for the liturgy, the 
Council of Trent implicitly suggested that the sacred and vener- 
able character of Latin, which had already been hallowed by cen- 
turies of use, is a reason for retaining it. Its being a dead language 
which is not profaned by usage is a further advantage. Leaving 
aside the fact that sacred words of the liturgical text are desecrated 
in profane use, as for instance in popular songs like “It’s paradise 
feeling the way we do, heaven can wait,” or “Ah, sweet mystery 
of life, sensual love,’’ the use of the vernacular which simply pro- 
fanes (makes secular) the sacred text would rob it of holiness in 
the sense explained. Beyond doubt in these days when the secular- 
izing influence of our liberalistic culture is rife, it is an excellent 
point of discipline to retain Latin in order to preserve or induce 
the proper reverence towards holiness which belongs to healthy 
piety. 

The use of some catholic, in the sense of international, lan- 
guage, corresponds to the catholic character of Christ’s. Church 
and liturgy, as opposed to any semblar :e of nationalism. Per- 
haps the chief disciplinary reason for all of the non-vernaculars 
in the history of liturgical languages has been precaution against 
nationalism. The most difficult division between nations and the 
chief obstacle to social unity in thought and spirit is language. 
‘“Vernacular”’ religions in Church history, besides being heretical, 
have generally been national ones. Latin, which since the begin- 
ning of Christianity has never been a nationalistic language, is at 
once a suitable expression and precious safeguard of catholicity 
and that most wholesome ‘“‘sentire cum Ecclesia Romana,” espe- 
cially in days when a mad nationalism is dividing peoples. 

As the Church is one in Christ, in whom there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, so her liturgy is one in His priesthood. The visible 
unity corresponding to this internal unity is expressed and pro- 
moted by some common or catholic liturgical language as dis- 
tinguished from a national vernacular. It belongs to the Church 
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as a visible society, which embraces peoples of all nations, to have 
her own distinctive catholic language, just as individual nations 
have their vernaculars. In point of fact, Latin is the official cath- 
olic language of the western Church in affairs of government and 
education. It is most proper then that the highest official activity 
of the Church as such, which is one in many nations, should be 
exercised in the Church’s official language. The liturgy, namely, 
is a corporate act of the whole Church in whatever circumstances 
it may be celebrated. We are here pressing a more important aspect 
of unity than the sentimental satisfaction of finding the Mass in 
Poland the same as it is at home. 

The liturgy possesses the objective character of truth whose 
orthodoxy lies in apostolicity. In order to preserve this orthodoxy, 
the use of a “‘dead” liturgical language is advantageous, because 
the changeableness of living languages is a ready way to heter- 
odoxy. The changelessness of a dead language better suits change- 
less apostolic truth and at the same time is a suggestion and re- 
flection, as it were, of the eternal changelessness of God, which is 
a treasured consolation for those who grow weary of the change 
and fickleness of men. After coursing in study through the many 
and great changes in the history of piety, one gives thanks with- 
out end that all the wealth and beauty of the early piety have 
been handed down to us in the firm grasp of a dead language, 
whose meaning is well-defined and does not change. Where would 
we be if the liturgy had been put into the vernacular and had 
been kept au courant through the centuries with modes of thought 
and their expression? Change is an index of restlessness which 
stands in sharp contrast to the peace which our Savior gives to us 
in His Mysteries. Even only as a symbol of this, Latin in virtue 
of being dead is a most welcome liturgical language. 

The foregoing then is a limited statement of the case in favor 
of retaining Latin for the liturgy. Without at all feeling like a 
latinophile, who talks about linguistic, cultural or scientific values 
of the language, one dare advocate for the liturgy a foreign, dead, 
catholic language, which in the case of the Roman rite admirably 
happens to be Latin, and as such ought to be retained until some 
superior foreign dead catholic language might be substituted for it. 
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Underneath all the points of this paper there is a free admission 
that ideal active participation is realized when the laity under- 
stand everything that is said and done by the priest and that the 
introduction of the vernacular would be a practical means to this 
end. However, it is not the only means. Neither should one clamor 
for the vernacular at all costs for the sake of such ideal participa- 
tion, because the latter is not the only consideration in the mat- 
ter of liturgical language. Indeed, in comparison with the others 
just mentioned, it seems to be a minor one, and the costs of the 
vernacular in discipline, theology and piety would be too great. 

Furthermore, the current agitation for vernacular leaves ques- 
tions in our minds, because it seems to be backed up by uncon- 
vincing notions of the nature of correct active participation and 
also of the related topic of the lay priesthood. 

Certainly active participation, as the liturgical movement strives 
to promote it, does not mean more participation than is due the 
status and role of the laity. Pius X, who in his Motu Proprio 
gave this watchword of active participation to the liturgical move- 
ment, was not thinking of a vernacular liturgy. For he wrote in 
the same Motu Proprio: ‘“The language proper to the Roman 
Church is Latin. Hence it is forbidden to sing anything whatever 
in the vernacular in solemn liturgical functions, much more to 
sing in the vernacular the variable or common parts of the Mass 
and Office.’’ Besides, knowledge of the liturgical language on the 
part of the laity is definitely not necessary for good active partici- 
pation. The system of interpretation, enjoined upon pastors and 
their assistants by the Council of Trent, sanctioned by 1 Cor. 14 
properly understood, and practiced in the Church since at least 
the fourth century, suffices. 

Concerning the lay priesthood, correct faith has to insist upon 
its clear-cut distinction from the ordained priesthood. It should 
be clear that the lay priesthood does not enjoy any of the faculties 
and functions which are conferred in the sacrament of ordination. 
The Albigensians, Protestant reformers and the Hussites erased the 
distinction between lay priesthood and ordained priesthood, and 
thereby destroyed the New Testament concept of Christ’s priestly 
mediatorship and of its sacramental extension and continuation 
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in the Church. The ‘‘ordained’’ minister of their worship-services 
is merely a delegate of the community, acting in the latter’s name 
and competence. He accordingly speaks the people’s vernacular. 
Concerning this position, Callewaert says appropriately: “If a 
priest be only the delegate of the community, it is of course suit- 
able that he speak the community’s language. However, as one 
chosen irom among men and set by God and His Church above 
the people of the community for the purpose of sanctifying in 
God’s name and the Church’s, is it not suitable that he use the 
language of the universal Church?” (Op. cit, p. 105, note 3). 
It is most fitting that the officials of the Church, when they exer- 
cise her highest official activity, should use her own official lan- 
guage. This is a distinction that peculiarly belongs to the ordained 
priesthood rather than the lay. It is of course presupposed that 
such official ministers of the liturgy themselves know and under- 
stand Latin and that they are equipped to interpret it for all 
those in the congregation who do not. Under these conditions 
everything will be celebrated in all of the good propriety and due 
order that St. Paul demands (cf. 1 Cor. 14:40). 

REMBERT Sorc, O.S.B. 


ANSWERING SOME ANSWERS 


P to the present, ORATE FRATRES has had to carry 

mostly pleas in favor of the vernacular in the liturgy 

— many of them by myself. A letter from a member 

of the armed forces showed that people like to hear 

the other side too. Finally the answers have arrived and 

they are very worth while considering: one, by Dom Rembert 

Sorg in the Bulletin of the Liturgical Week, orginally a paper 

read at the St. Meinrad’s Abbey meeting this fall, objective, dig- 

nified and serious; the other, by Dom Alphege Shebbeare, appeared 

in the Dublin Review (October, pp. 135 ff.) in answer to Donald 

Attwater’s eloquent plea of last April in the same review (reprint- 
ed in the September O.F.).* 








7H. A. R. had not yet seen Dom Rembert’s present article when he wrote this 
“Tract.’’—ED. 
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Of course, if a man in his very first paragraph calls the whole 
discussion an “intrusive, i. e., forced in without leave and welcome, 
controversy,”’ it shows right from the start that the author (Dom 
Alphege) is in no mood to take this issue kindly and without 
rancor. There is also a rather personal note in calling the elo- 
quence of Mr. Attwater ‘‘voluble,’’ which has the rather ugly 
connotation of glibness and garrulity. One should avoid this kind 
of labelling, more especially if one’s own article starts out with 
funny verses and ambles along in a conversational and patronizing 
tone. Mr. Attwater’s article gave me the impression that the prob- 
lem he sees is an anguishing and thorny one; and his title neither 
suggested solemnity nor did it claim scriptural authority, as Dom 
Alphege asserts. It may not have been quite adequate, but was it 
really as irritating as all that? 

The author makes himself responsible for a new term of op- 
probium, the “vernacularists,"” and he applies the well-known 
technique, heard over radios at election time, of imputing ulterior 
motives and intentions to others while they are only his own 
hasty conclusions. Neither Mr. Attwater nor Fr. Martindale nor 
any other writer so far known to me has ever looked on the ver- 
nacular for parts of the liturgy as a process of ““democratization,”’ 
which, in the author’s mind, implies all sorts of sinister heretical 
intentions and seems to upset dogmatic facts concerning the rela- 
tions of clergy and laity. Where has such an atrocity ever been 
implied in the faintest form? 

Most objections against the vernacular in the liturgy are old 
wheelhorses paraded before us over and over again. It is a bit tire- 
some to keep on answering them. But since Pope Pius XI, as 
quoted by Fr. Martindale, expressed, not an approval of the ver- 
nacular, but of a discussion of its extent, method of introduction 
and merits from all angles, we should go on doing so, hoping 
that the other side will not stoop to the cheap method of sowing 
suspicion of heresy and insubordination against those who seem- 
ingly demand this change! “New things’’ are always suspect, 
rightfully so, and I feel we are all aware of the fact that we can- 
not avoid suspicion. But I think charity and fairness on the other 
side should avoid imputing any disloyalty, lack of Catholic sense 
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et alia, as long as they expect us to state our reasons calmly, and 
as long as they do not just want to win an argument but want 
the truth to come out and the good of the Church to prevail. 

The complexity of this problem is well known to anybody 
who has followed the discussion carefully. Both monastic authors 
have a great deal to say that weighs heavily with this writer. With 
Fr. Martindale I affirm that the day any Latin word is discarded 
will be a day of loss fer me and for many a religious and diocesan 
priest. Dom Alphege, of course, speaks for England al seems to 
know little about the conditions of America. Mr. Attwater, how- 
ever, does. An American writer could hardly express such a con- 
temptuous attitude for the intelligence and role of “‘the man in 
the street’’ (scornfully called Bill Snooks), as revealed in Dom 
Alphege’s essay. 

It is the old question of who is really the pessimist and in which 
camp the minimalists are to be found. Dom Alphege calls the advo- 
cates of closer popular participation in the liturgy pessimists, be- 
cause, if they advocate translation, they have obviously lost hope 
of ever making the people sufficiently conversant with Latin; and 
he pictures them as stabbing their fellows, who are working hard 
at teaching Latin to Bill Snooks, in the back by their impatient 
efforts. Does Dom Alphege really expect, as things are and will 
be, that ninety percent, or fifty percent, or even twenty-five per- 
cent of our adult Catholic population will be well enough taught 
in Latin to hear or read the texts of the proper with understand- 
ing? If he does, I beg to disagree, certainly for this side of the 
world, and also for the land of my birth in Europe. As a monk 
he may never have had to face the problems of a parish, especially 
one with no parish school. Isn’t it a rather tortuous road to the 
liturgy to require from any country a new educational system, new 
teachers, new methods, with all efforts concentrated on this issue, 
and a missal in everybody's hands to boot? What will happen in 
lands where Catholics are a minority can easily be visualized. 
Wouldn’t it be much simpler to sing those parts of the Mass which 
are “‘catechumen stuff’’ in the language of the people — who would 
need no books in hand, but simply by hearing, seeing and singing 
would exercise what seems to me the normal way of participation? 
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To talk of ‘‘impatience’’ in this case is plain name-calling. Oughi 
one not be impatient to end a state of affairs which we are all 
unanimous in deploring? 

The liturgical attitude which I have in mind is not one which 
necessitates a person to read in books what happens before one’s 
five consecrated senses, but which lets the liturgical riches enter 
through the God-given gates for which they are made and — after 
entering — lets them kindle the sparks in the right places, the most 
prominenf*one being the intellect. The intellect is a thing craving 
lucidity and clarity. Of course we can console ourselves that we 
don’t have to understand everything and that we can’t possibly 
become so receptive as to resound with all overtones of the liturgi- 
cal composition, yet to do so is the ideal and our being satisfied 
with less is certainly no perfection. Those who are thus satisfied 
thereby stand revealed as the real pessimists and minimalists. No 
loose use of the word ‘‘mysterious’’ can cover this bare spot. I may 
seem to despair of Bill Snooks’s capacity for Latin, but, to say it 
briefly, Dom Alphege despairs of his capacity for understanding 
anything. 

M. Olier’s quotation, that one has only to unite oneself to 
Jesus Christ, who is the prayer and praise of the whole Church, 
is of very little avail. The union with Him on the occasion of 
physical assistance at the liturgy is a thing which may be signifi- 
cantly and perhaps more perfectly achieved in our chambers be- 
hind locked doors. So many authors do not distinguish sufficiently 
between the different parts of the liturgy. We certainly do not 
primarily read the epistle and gospel to God, but to the people. 
The fore-Mass is historically, psychologically and in its essence 
something vastly different from the sacrificial part, and even the 
rubrics demand that the priest be heard when he reads ‘“‘low”’ 
Mass, heard of course with the implication that he be listened to 
— not as making melodious noises, but as conveying meanings. 
Dom Alphege says that our churches are too large anyway. If 
they are too large for articulate reading and for the priest to be 
understood in them, they must also be to large for preaching, and 
all the discomforts for celebrant and listener he cites are as true 
for the preacher and his audience. Since there are very simple ways 
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of overcoming these difficulties in the case of preaching, we should 
certainly be inventive enough to solve the parallel problems. I 
can’t help sensing all through his article a sort of sovereign con- 
tempt for the Bill Snookses who will never grasp the liturgy any- 
way. 

But we are not dealing with Bill Snooks’s problem. He seems 
a rather moronic fellow and therefore needs specialized care. Nor 
are we dealing with choir monks. We are dealing with parish 
people whose intelligence rates oscillate around the middle line. 
They are not only our majority — which does not convince the 
aristocratic mind, of course — but they are the same ones for whom 
we compose our sermons and create our extra-liturgical devotions. 
If we cut our patterns for intellectual aristocrats only, we will 
find ourselves alone in choir. If we descend to the lowest level of 
intelligence we might as well join the Holy Rollers. Even after 
translation of those parts of the liturgy which are read to or sung 
by or recited for the attendants, the zealous priest will still have 
a great deal of work to do to break the bread into palatable 
morsels and the congregation will still have to be taught to chew 
hard. Who suggested that we throw these texts in a big-lump 
fashion at the bewildered minds of our people? There will, as a 
matter of fact, be so much explaining to be done that we can 
hardly afford to weigh ourselves down with the additional task 
of translating first! Why should we give up hope before we have 
tried? 

In ultimate analysis neither the Pope’s words nor quotations 
from Guardini (who now, by the way, strongly favors transla- 
tion of parts of the liturgy and who for years practiced a vernac- 
ular sort of dialog Mass) are in any way obstacles. The very 
notion of the Mystical Body has been clarified by our present 
Holy Father as implying that the value of the person is not to 
be sacrificed to a vague collectivism: in other words, the more we 
make worship a personal, human act of man with all his forces 
and faculties awake and participating, the closer we shall come to 
the liturgical ideal of the Mystical Body actualized in the Mys- 
teries. Sacraments are not magic, and, while we have the guarantee 
of the opus operatum, we should not smother with this consoling 
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rocklike fact the desirability of an ever greater realization of the 
other notion: the opus operantis. That “sacraments are given for 
man”’ is as essential to their meaning as is their latreutic char- 
acter, and if we want to worship in Spirit and Truth, we have 
the never-ending task of raising the minds and hearts of all indi- 
viduals to the greatest approximation to the celebration of the 
Church. We only disagree on the means of approach. And it is 
beside the point to bring up doctrinal issues, for no ‘‘vernacular- 
ist’’ has to my knowledge ever uttered a word indicating that he 
had a notion of the sacraments not in strict conformity with 
dogma and discipline. 

Therefore it is also objectionable to speak of “revolution.” 
There is nothing anybody wants to overthrow. It is of little 
avail, too, to say that the early Roman liturgy was celebrated in 
Greek which was the language of a few, educated people in Rome. 
The evidence for such a statement or its opposite is equally incon- 
clusive — neither side can prove what caused the use of the one 
or the other language. But nobody will be able to prove that the 
bishop of Rome or any other city consciously and determinedly 
introduced a foreign idiom in order to make the Mysteries ‘‘more 
mysterious.’ What about the people, then, who did speak Greek? 
Or did one intentionally keep the ‘‘Latin-speaking masses” in ig- 
norance? It seems to me that Peter and Paul brought everything 
with them in Greek. This language was kept as long as it satis- 
fied the majority and the authorities. It was changed, probably 
in easy stages, when the authorities saw that Greek no longer 
served the people. Latin was then adopted, not to keep things 
mysterious, I suppose, but to make them intelligible. This was 
done at a time when Latin had long passed its golden and silver 
period — and yet the new liturgical medium was noble. Is there 
no Catholic writer today who could possibly express things nobly 
in modern English, if T. S. Eliot or W. H. Auden or Winston 
Churchill can do it? Or do “blood, sweat and tears,”’ very, very 
vulgar words, indeed, almost impolite, sound undignified, be- 
cause they are the vernacular of the people? 

All this reasoning about grand Latin traditions and the rest is 
all very well, and will weigh heavily with people who in their 
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ivory towers of culture have little contact with life, but what has 
it to do with our starved, undernourished souls? If we can facili- 
tate the process of feeding them the real stuff instead of ‘substi- 
tutes, should we not advocate it? Teaching Latin is fine — if it 
does not take up the time required to teach men to be Christian 
first and to live off Christ’s Mysteries in the least complicated and 
most direct way. 

Both authors make a great deal of the fact that all through the 
Middle Ages there seems to have been no need to do away with 
Latin in favor of the vernacular. That is one of those arguments 
which prove everything and nothing, because it is built on assump- 
tions which ignore half of the story. Weren’t there ever two great 
saints called Cyril and Method? Weren’t they in the ninth century 
involved in a similar controversy as we are having now? Weren't 
they confirmed in their method by Rome? And, if you must point 
to the Eastern schism, did not our Western method prove inade- 
quate to prevent a worse schism, with heresy thrown into the 
bargain? The national language in the liturgy has never in history 
created nationalism, nor has the common Latin ever prevented 
Western Catholics from waging bloody wars against each other 
or from suppressing minorities of different races. And anyway, 
since the people don’t understand it, how can Latin serve as a 
unifying bond? As if uniformity of language were so important 
for concord and peace! The worst sins of Cranmer against Church 
unity were certainly not his translations. What makes them odious 
was the rebellion which inspired them. Some people do the right 
thing for the wrong reasons, which is too bad for them, but 
still leaves the right thing right. 

My own observations seem to show that the “‘subjectivism”’ 
and “‘individualism’’ (as different from personalism) which we all 
deplore is as rampant with a Latin liturgy as it could possibly be 
with a good, dignified and correct version of the holy texts for the 
people in the vernacular. If the language were all that made the 
liturgy supra-personal, objective and universal, we would indeed 
be very poor. When Guardini wrote his book in 1917 he fol- 
lowed, like Olier in his time, the apologetic trend of the scene 
in which he lived: he had German Lutheranism with its gibes at 
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Latin on his doorstep. But he understood the difference between 
mysteriousness and mystery of the cult well enough to revise his 
stand later on. 

Things have changed since the Middle Ages. We Catholics have 
followed nostalgic men like Belloc and Chesterton long enough. 
Mankind has in the intervening centuries lost a great deal that was 
lovable — but also shed as many things that were deplorable. 
What good is this constant complaining about the bad modern 
world? With all its sins and faults it certainly does not fulfil 
the sole task of proving that the devil is still around. He is the 
prince of this world, but he was not on a vacation from 500 to 
1517 A.D.! If medieval men of education were so well equipped 
for a Latin liturgy, why did Trent have to reform it and cut off 
exactly what those ages of faith had done to it? If it sufficed for 
the common man, why was he devising all his new extra-liturgical 
outlets? Was it perhaps because he was not content with looking 
through the narrow trellis-work of the rood screens on the liturgy 
celebrated by none but the real initiates? 

Come now, the leaven is still leaven and the mustard seed did 
not stop growing exactly 50 or 500 years ago! The Spirit breathes 
where He wills, and sometimes chooses humble and weak instru- 
ments. If in the forward movement of history we have now 
reached the point where we can advocate an “‘old but new’’ pol- 
icy to make the Mysteries of Christ more easily available to man, 
don’t act as if the house were coming down, don’t speak of revo- 
lution, don’t invoke the unity of the Church, and don’t make 
anybody believe that such a relatively minor change is like cook- 
ing a dinner by setting the house on fire. All is going nice and 
orderly, and nothing was ever suggested that would by-pass the 
bishops, the Sacred Congregation and the Supreme Pontiff. Give 
us a fair chance and don’t appear on the scene clad in the gar- 
ments of the pope and the armor of all past traditions, as vindica- 
tors of orthodoxy and sole guardians of the sacred fire, to make 
us look like sans culottes! Come out from behind your parapher- 
nalia, you are overdressed! 

On one point every good Catholic is sensitive: his loyalty to 
Rome. There certainly is more than one way to be loyal, as long 
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as the faith and obedience are guaranteed. If you try to bolster 
your argument by speaking of the language of Rome, let us be 
precise. Latin is the language of Rome in several senses. It was the 
people’s language of ecclesiastical Rome and as such a bond of 
unity and of practical usefulness, a world language. It deserves 
our respect and love for that reason. It is the official language of 
the Church in which all authentic documents are promulgated and 
it is more fit for this purpose than any other known language, 
dead or living. It is also one of the most apt instruments to word 
our prayers, yet here it is rivalled by other languages. If I regard 
the liturgy as part of the officialdom of Rome, as a grant state 
action like councils, congregations and consistory, Latin must 
needs be its irreplaceable vehicle. But that is a view to which 
many a sincere Catholic would feel under no obligation to sub- 
scribe. A correct, authorized and noble translation of those parts 
of the liturgy which are meant to be heard, to be sung, and to be 
prayed by the people — especially in our days, which are differ- 
ent from the inarticulate barbarian ages of 900 A.D. — would 
not detract a jot or a tittle from the liturgy’s character as the 
Church’s prayer: the liturgy in the present Eastern rites and lan- 
guages is as much the worship of the Church as is our Latin form. 
Too great a stress on uniformity of language might bring us to 
the Italian custom of saying the Our Father and Hail Mary in 
Latin — a practice that can be justified, I doubt not, by quoting 
M. Olier or Romano Guardini skillfully! A live liturgy is better 
than a well-preserved one! 

H. A.R. 
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ON SHAVING AND LIPSTICK 


IN HONOR OF ST. SEBASTIAN (JANUARY 20) AND ST. AGNES 
(JANUARY 21) 


ONNI soit qui mal y pense, should anyone be scandalized 

at my choice of subject. Shaving and facial make-up un- 
questionably rank as important operations in the lives of our 
American young men and women, but, as far as I know, these 
two arts have never been visualized by Catholics in the light of 
Christian tradition. To do so may therefore be interesting, and 
even inspiring. 

As a boy of fourteen years I loved to visit the fine museum of 
my native city of Cologne, and those visits, I believe, greatly 
helped me to acquire a deep appreciation for Catholic tradition. 
The museum contained many masterpieces of ancient and modern 
artists, among them a large number of subjects of a directly Cath- 
olic character. Since I was very much attracted by historical por- 
trayals of monastic life, I would often gravitate towards a certain 
canvas painted during the era of Romanticism. It showed a Car- 
thusian chapel — being used as a barber-shop! While one of the 
monks was being shaved by the “‘brother barber,’’ the others who 
awaited their turn sat in the choir stalls reciting their prayers. 
The picture had obviously been painted with a certain sympathy 
and warmth, and therefore did not give offence; yet I could not 
get over my surprise that the shaving was taking place in a sanc- 
tuary where the liturgy was performed. 

A few days ago I was paging through the leaves of the Gelasian 
Sacramentary (seventh century), when I came across a most curious 
prayer: “Oratio pro eo qui prius barbam tondet — A prayer for 
him who shaves his beard for the first time’ (H. A. Wilson, 
Oxford:1894, p. 291). By a strange coincidence I had just fin- 
ished reading an interesting book, Daily Life in Ancient Rome, 
by Jerome Carcopino, from which I had learnt that shaving was 
for the Romans a sort of religious rite (p. 160). More particularly, 
the first time that a young man’s beard fell victim to the barber's 
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razor was made the occasion of a religious ceremony: the “‘deposi- 
tio barbae."’ Thus, for instance, mourning parents recorded in an 
epitaph that their dead son had just ‘‘deposited his beard’’ in his 
twenty-third year. The emperor Nero consecrated the hairs of his 
first beard-sacrifice in a golden casket to Capitoline Jove. The rich 
Roman Trimalchio exhibited to his guests a golden pyx, in which 
he had similarly deposited his lanugo (the first soft down of the 
beard), and which he had placed in his private chapel between 
the silver statuettes of his gods. Poor men for their part had to be 
content with a pyx of glass. ‘‘In the first centuries A.D. rich and 
poor made this solemnity a festival to which all friends of the 
family were invited.” 

What did the Church do when confronted with this custom 
that was certainly dear to all Roman boys? She did not condemn 
it; no, she made it a part of her liturgical ceremonial. Let us listen 
to her beautiful prayer for the first “deposition of the beard’’:’ 


O God, through whose providence every creature rejoices over its 
increase as it grows to maturity, graciously assist this Thy servant 
who is gladdened by this ornament of his youthful age and who in 
happy anticipation of the future now for the first time shaves his 
beard (lit., “‘cuts his flower”); may he always be comforted by the 
help of Thy protection, and as he advances in age enjoy Thy sup- 
port both for this life and for that of eternity. Through our Lord 
Jesus Christ... . 


That was a Catholic civilization! The feast of St. Sebastian, 
the youthful Christian soldier and martyr, reminds me of it. For 
many a boy shaved perhaps for the first time when he joined 
our armed forces. 

St. Sebastian’s feast is followed by that of the dear young 
girl, St. Agnes. As the young men of Rome depended on their 
barber (tonsor), so the Roman young ladies were dependent on 
their maid, or tirewoman (ornatrix). The principal duty of the 
ornatrix was to paint her lady: white on brow and arms with 
chalk and white lead; red on cheeks and lips with ochre; black 
on eyelashes and eyebrows with ashes. We may also mention the 


‘ *The prayer is also to be found in the Roman Pontifical, where, however, 
it is used in connection with a ceremony for which it certainly was not intend- 
ed in the ancient liturgy. 
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beauty-patches she had to fix on the face of her mistress. After 
she had finished with all that, she had to put on the jewelry, set 
with precious stones: a diadem crowning her mistress’ hair, ear- 
rings, a necklace (monile), bracelets, rings (annult), etc. 

Again the question arises: what was the attitude of the Church 
with regard to the work of the ornattrices? 

The severe reproofs of Tertullian in the third century are well 
known. His standpoint however was that of the heroic age of 
Christianity and could not in practice be maintained after the 
noble and rich families of the Roman empire embraced the faith. 
Therefore the Church on the one hand uncompromisingly con- 
demned all that in itself was against Christian morals, but on the 
other hand tried to christianize what seemed to be included among 
the privileges of honest women — and was, besides, demanded by 
their husbands. 

How did she proceed? She advised Christian women, and espe- 
cially the younger among them, to consider and to use all their 
means of embellishment as so many symbols of the immense spir- 
itual treasures with which their souls had been adorned by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. She admonished them too, to wear their jewels 
and beauty-patches in such a manner that their bridegroom and 
husbands could ‘recognize them as visible radiations of their fem- 
inine virtues. Could the Church indeed have acted otherwise, since 
she herself as the bride of Christ adorns herself with most precious 
vestments and brilliant jewels during her liturgical services? 

If we now examine the office of St. Agnes in the breviary texts 
of her feast, we will find a beautiful exemplification of what has 
just been said. A few quotations may be welcome. 


My right hand and my neck He hath encircled with precious stones, 
He has put priceless pearls in mine ears. He has placed a mark on my 
face, that I should admit no other lover than Himself. The Lord 
has clothed me with a garment of wrought gold, and adorned me 
with a necklace of great price. 


There is one antiphon in the office, moreover, which deserves our 
special attention: “‘I have tasted the honey and milk of His lips, 
and His blood glows on my cheeks.”” Unless we are acquainted 
with ancient Christian practices, we can scarcely at the present time 
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guess the meaning of these words, although they obviously express 
a deep love. Let us recall, therefore, that in the ancient Church 
milk and honey were offered to the newly baptized after they had 
partaken for the first time of the holy Eucharist. For some time, 
too, it was customary for the communicant to put his finger to 
his lips, still moist with the precious blood, and then rub it on his 
cheeks. Now the words of St. Agnes are clear, and to add any- 
thing more would but detract from their moving beauty. 

Many years ago I knew an aristocratic lady in Germany —- God 
rest her good soul! When she had to make her appearance in so- 
ciety in grande toilette, clad in silk, gold and pearls, she would 
wear a rough penitential habit under her brilliant robe. That was 
unquestionably admirable. But perhaps the thought never occurred 
to her that she could wear her adornments, her collars and brace- 
lets and the rouge on her cheeks, as symbols of the graces our Lord 
Jesus Christ had bestowed on her soul. American Catholic girls 
and ladies may do so. 

St. Sebastian and St. Agnes: pray for our Catholic American 
youth! 

St. Meincad, Ind. ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 


PRIESTS’ DISCUSSION CLUBS 


EVERAL requests have come in, as a result of Father Sheehan's 
article in our Advent issue, for a detailed list of topics (and 
method of treatment) suitable for clerical study circles. The Bos- 
ton group uses the following outline: 
INTRODUCTION 
1. God’s Original Plan and His Second Plan. 
Sharing in divine nature (a brief treatment of sanctifying grace). 
The preternatural gifts (sufficient treatment to point out the 
nature of our deordination and goal of reaching integrity as far 
as possible). Adam the head. Promise of Redeemer: the New 
Adam. Instaurare omnia in Christo. 
2. Mission of Christ. 
Redemption; Sacrifice; Incarnation; Commercium (Christmas 
liturgy) ; Second Adam; Mary’s part in our redemption. 
3. Mission of Church. 
The Church is Christ — in totality and plenitude. To continue 
and consummate the work of Christ. God’s glory; man’s sancti- 
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fication. Christ’s priesthood in Church is her liturgy — primary 
work —of essence of Church. Primarily Redeemer — Sacrifice. 
Sacraments and sacramentals, also exercise of priesthood through 
visible priests. Of Christ, from and to Father, with Holy Ghost. 
Private prayers. 
BAPTISM ” 

4. Pauline idea: being buried with Christ and rising with Him. Original 
sin. Infusion of entire supernatural organism — virtues and gifts 
— elevating natural. 

§. Incorporation. What is Mystical Body? Senctifying grace (how does 
ours differ from Adam’s?). 

6. Easter Sunday and Pentecost liturgy. 

7. History of rite: catechumenate and fasting; present rite (baptismal 
garment and candle). Holy water and Asperges. Baptism not 
merely a historical reality, but a continuing thing. 


CONFIRMATION 
8. Rite and its history. 
9. Priesthood of laity. ““The layman’s call.” Particular vocations. 
10. Catholic Action. 
11. Holy oils. Holy Thursday liturgy. 


EUCHARIST 

12. Threefold aspect and emphasis — in history and today (cf. Kramp). 

13. Sacrifice — people’s part in offering — daily Mass, etc. 

14. Sacrament of unity. Prime purpose to build up Mystical Body. 

15. Sacrament: its relation to Mass: “ex hac altaris participatione” ; Com- 
munion before Mass; Communion of sick, etc. 

16. Sacrament: time and type of thanksgiving; “in me as in tabernacle” 
idea; size of breads, etc. 

17. Real Presence: Benediction; holy hour; elevation; Christ-Victim; 
“Prisoner of Tabernacle” idea. 

PENANCE 

18. Second Plank: restoration of friendship of God. Social nature of sin 
and of reconciliation. 

19. History of rite; public penances; lenten liturgy. 

20. Sedes judicialis; fasting; penances given. Idea of sacramentals for 
forgiving of venial sins to be taught but not at expense of con- 
fessions of devotion. Indulgences. 

21. Christ acting in priest (this a review of the idea of Church carrying 
on mission of Christ, but now applied especially to this sacra- 
ment). Not “going to confess” but “receiving sacrament of 
penance.” 

LAST ANOINTING 
22. Unctio ad gloriam; substitute for purgatory; rite. 
23. Heaven and purgatory; communion of saints. 
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24. Last sacraments in genere; frequency of anointing; sacramentals of 
sick. 

25. Attitude to death; Requiem Masses; funerals; wakes; absolutio super 
tumulum; burial of infants. 

MATRIMONY 

26. Nobility of marital act as shown by pro-creation (cooperation with 
God) and by sacramental status. The rite and the nuptial Mass; 
problems regarding mixed marriages. Question of instructing 
children. 

27. Family life: “little Mystical Body”; father as “bishop”; the sacra- 
mentals of family life, including benedictiones thalami, mulieris 
praegnantis, mulieris post partum, etc. 

28. Virgo Mater Ecclesia. Union of Christ and His Church. Share of 
all Catholics in graces of matrimony (cf. Anger). 

29. Sisterhood; consecration of virgins; celibacy. 

30. Our Lady of the Liturgy (being a picture of Mary based on propers 

and commons of missal and breviary). 


HOLY ORDERS 
31. Connecting general with unique priesthood; the special priesthood 
of Orders. 
32. Rite and minor orders; altar boys and their training. 
33. The fulness of the priesthood; charismata, etc.; Pontifical. 
34. The Church Visible (being a review of No. 3 and 21 and taking 
juridical aspects). 
SACRAMENTALS 
35. The idea of a sacramental system in genere; sacramentals im genere. 
Roman Ritual. 
36. The divine office; breviary. 
37. The liturgical year. 
OTHER LITURGIES 
38. The Eastern Rites and the Eastern mentality. 
39. Other Western Rites. 
THE PARISH 
40. The Mystical Body in miniature; parish organization; small parishes; 
parish cemetery (vesture at grave). 
41. Liturgical prayer and popular devotion; foreign and home missions; 
external activities within diocesan framework. 
42. Teaching religion: educating to the fulness of the liturgy. 
LITURGY AND SOCIOLOGY 
43. Aspects of social problems in light of liturgy. 
In St. Louis, Mo., a priests’ liturgical seminar has been func- 
tioning for several years. Rev. Aloysius F. Wilmes (St. Liborius 


Church), secretary of the group, writes: “I thought you might be 
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interested in seeing our program for the coming months. We still 
have our membership of about twenty and their interest continues 
unabated. There are plans, too, for the formation of two further 
groups. . . . Each member receives at the outset a list of the year’s 
topics, with the scope of each briefly indicated to avoid unnecessary 
overlapping. The authors of the respective papers are asked to 
send an outline to the secretary at least ten days before the meeting 
at which the papers are due. The meetings take place ordinarily on 
the second Tuesday of the month.’ This year the members decided 
to study the Holy Father’s encyclical on the Mystical Body. Fol- 
lowing is the list of subjects: 


. The Church is a Body. 
. Christ, the Head of the Body. 
. The Holy Spirit, the Soul of the Body. 
. Our union in and with Christ. 
. The sacraments, the means of growth. 
. Conformity to the image of the Head, the way of salvation. 
. Exhortation to love the Church. 
8. Mary, Mother of the Head, Christ, and His members. 

Another obvious theme for any such seminars is, of course, the 
holy Eucharist. Specific topics can easily be worked out on the 
basis, e.g ., of Father Parsch’s Liturgy of the Mass, supplemented 
by Father Kramp’s Eucharistia, Abbot Vonier’s Key to the Doc- 
trine of the Eucharist, Msgr. Hellriegel’s Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
etc. The first two volumes of the Liturgical Week Proceedings, 
together with Father Noppel’s Shepherd of Souls and Dom 
Maurice Schurr’s series of articles on ““The Parish as a Supernatural 
Reality’’ in Vol. XII of O.F. would furnish good material for 
a study of the living parish. Similarly, considerable material for 
the important subject of the Christian home can be found in back 
numbers of O.F., particularly in Volume IX, which contains 
among other things Karl Adam’s fine treatise on ‘““The Sanctifica- 
tion of Marriage.’’ Mrs. Therese Mueller’s Family-Life in Christ 
and Our Children’s Year of Grace also belong here..O.F. would 
be glad to hear from other priests’ (or seminary) groups studying 
the liturgy and its applications to parish and private life. 


*Members of the seminar also furnish the local Catholic press with weekly 
articles explaining the Church year.—ED. 
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THE ROSARY AND THE LITURGY 


ANY an amusing incident will have been tucked away in 
M the memory of those who followed the progress of the 
liturgical movement in America; but one that always brings a 
smile with remembrance is the picture of a beloved pioneer liturgist 
triumphantly drawing his rosary from his pocket like a successful 
magician, and quietly protesting to a brown-robed devotee of Mary 
that he also was in the habit of saying “‘the beads’’ as well as the 
Mass. 


If our college courses in Thomistic philosophy taught us any- 
thing, and they did, one of the things they laid bare to our youth- 
ful minds was the existence of two sides to every question. These 
courses also showed us that both sides could generally be resolved 
and the correct solution found after enough distinctions had been 
made or after a fuller consideration of the contrary propositions. 
This thought must have forced itself frequently upon many as 
they listened to discussions on the relative roles of the liturgy and 
the rosary or as they read the contraversial opinions expressed by 
those who wished to give both their correct emphasis. 


If there are any who may have been inclined to wander too far 
from our Mother's apron-strings, the apparitions of our Lady of 
Fatima and the official pronouncements of our Holy Father seem 
to come as providential directions. On the other hand, there is 
the ardent desire, felt by many, to explore the riches of the holy 
Sacrifice as indicated in textual veins throughout the liturgical year, 
and it is so much like a prompting of the Holy Spirit that one is 
rather rash to resist it. 

Fortunately there is a way in which we may use the rosary in 
conjunction with the texts of the Mass, a way that will help us 
put more into the holy rosary and get more out of the holy Mass. 
It is a way that will satisfy both the people and the priest, the 
people who wish to have something more than the mere announce- 
ment of the mysteries of the rosary, and the priest who wishes he 
had more than fifteen minutes to reveal the beauties that lie hidden 
beneath the surface of the Sunday morning Mystery. 


*Adapted from The Buckfast Abbey Chronicle, Winter Quarter, 1944. 
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It is a common practice throughout America for priest and 
people to recite the rosary in common on Sunday evening. This 
devotion could be made more edifying and more interesting, more 
instructive and consequently more profitable, if meditations on the 
mysteries of the rosary were drawn from the texts of the Sunday 
morning’s Mass. A little imagination, a little freedom of inter- 
pretation, and a little time are the only requirements. The proper 
of the Mass for the sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost may serve 
as an illustration. Any other would have served as well. 










































The first glorious mystery, the resurrection. In meditating on the 
glorious resurrection of Christ from the grave, and His victory over 
Satan and the forces of evil, we shall better understand how we are 
to share in this victory and how we are to glorify God, through 
Christ, if we recall the words of St. Paul’s Epistle, read in this 
morning’s holy Mass: “Now to Him who is able to do all things 
more abundantly than we desire or understand (including the resur- 
rection of dead men and dead souls), according to the power (that 
is His) working in us: to Him be glory in the Church, and in Christ 
Jesus, unto all generations, world without end.” By the power of 
God working in us, may we rise to a fuller life. 


The second glorious mystery, the ascension. As we behold the vic- 
torious Christ, King of heaven and earth, ascend in majesty to be 
seated at the right hand of His heavenly Father, we see the fulfill- 
ment of those prophetic words sung by the psalmist: “The gentiles 
shall fear Thy name, O Lord, and all the kings of the earth Thy 
glory. For the Lord hath built up Sion (in the establishment of His 
Church) and He shall be seen in His majesty. Let us sing to the 
Lord a new canticle (of Aves), because the Lord hath done won- 
derful things” (gradual). 


The third glorious mystery, the descent of the Holy Spirit. He who 
promised His apostles that He would not leave them orphans, but 
that He would send them the Paraclete, the Strengthener, likewise 
grants us, “according to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened 
by His Spirit with might unto the inward man, (so) that Christ 
may dwell by faith in (our) hearts; and that (we) being rooted 
and founded in charity, may be able to understand with (the apos- 
tles and) all the saints, what is the breadth, and length, and height, 
and depth (of the love of Christ for us)” (epistle). And may we, 
O Lord, filled with this love of Christ for us, be like the apostles 
who, filled with the Holy Spirit, were “continually intent upon 
good works” (collect). 
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The fourth glorious mystery, the assumption. Mary the Immaculate 
Mother, Mary most pure in body and soul, is taken, body and soul, 
into the court of heaven where only the stainless ones abide. How 
can we, poor sinners, with souls and bodies defiled by sin, hope to 
enter heaven with our Mother Most Pure? We are told how, in the 
postcommunion of this morning’s Mass. Let us now repeat that pray- 
er with Mary our Mother: “Purify our souls, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, and renew them with Thy heavenly sacraments, that by means 
of them our bodies also may experience Thine aid, both now and in 
the time to come.” 


The fifth glorious mystery, the coronation. Mary, the handmaid of 
the Lord, is crowned Queen of Heaven. Thus does God bear testi- 
mony to the truth uttered in parable by Christ in the holy gospel 
of this morning’s Mass: “But when thou are invited (to a wedding), 
go, sit down in the lowest place, that when he who inviteth thee 
cometh, he may say to thee: Friend, go up higher; then shalt thou 
have glory with them that sit at table with thee; because every one 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” Yes, even as Mary, the humble Jewish maiden 
is exalted above all creatures of earth and all the choirs of heaven. 


What has been done here with one proper and one set of mys- 
teries can be done with practically every proper for the three sets, 
the joyous, glorious, and sorrowful mysteries. And it will be 
done with greater ease and more success according as more time, 
more imagination, more freedom of interpretation, and more co- 
operation with the Holy Spirit are called into play. 

PETER A. NEARING 

Canso, N.S. 


NO TIME FOR THE OFFICE?’ 


N our days, the faithful are conspicuously exposed to a danger 
which was less marked in former times —I mean the danger 

of undervaluing the life of prayer on account of the excessive im- 
portance ascribed to external activity. Our age suffers from over- 
wrought nerves; it is impatient of delay; it worships speed; it 
cannot wait, but wants to see immediate returns from expenditure 


of energy. 
*Adapted from The Buckfast Abbey Chronicle, Winter Quarter, 1944. 
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In all ages those men have been best in action who have prayed 
most .... Far be it from me to suggest that all we need do is to 
pray and the world will forthwith be transfigured into a suburb 
of Paradise. No, work must go with prayer. For all that, prayer, 
from its very nature, is more excellent than the best of good works 
inasmuch as the object directly attained by prayer is God, whereas 
our works are applied directly to man. However, the good works 
of a Christian spring from faith and are illumined and trans- 
figured by charity; they are done for the benefit of man, but for 
man as a member of Christ, disguised, as it were, as a pauper, a 
sufferer, a prisoner, or whatever form human misery may take. 
Hence good works also are a prayer; they are a true service of Him 
who said: ‘‘Amen, I say to you: as long as you did it to one of 
these My least brethren, you did it to Me’’ (Matt. 25:40). 

There is little likelihood of the importance of good works being 
lost sight of, but there is a grave danger of the neglect of the im- 
mediate service and worship of God, on the plea that ‘‘we serve 
God in man.”” No amount of good works can take the place of 
prayer. No one may excuse his neglect of prayer on the plea of 
his many pressing occupations, for no one has the right to be so 
busy as to lack time for prayer. Prayer is the weightiest of all 
duties, the most imperative of all commands, the occupation which 
must take precedence over all other work. God comes first and 
man is created to know, love and serve God. All the rest, however 
necessary and excellent, is secondary. 

If ever there were men with a great task before them, surely it 
was the apostles. The field of their activity was as wide as the 
world itself. Their Master had bidden them go forth and win it 
for Him. The establishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth was 
assuredly the most momentous, the most pressing, as it was the 
holiest of all undertakings. Yet did the apostles allow themselves 
to become submerged by their enormous task to the extent of 
neglecting prayer and worship? Did they imagine that their first 
duty was the preaching of Christ’s glorious name? St. Peter's 
definition of the apostolic vocation comes almost as a shock. At 
first the Twelve had personally seen even to the petty details of 
material administration. But St. Peter rightly deemed this a waste 
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of precious time and energy. One need not be a consecrated pontiff, 
as he was, to portion out food and raiment; men of lesser rank 
may do that just as effectively. Let the Twelve, then, devote them- 
selves exclusively to their divinely assigned task: “It is not reason 
that we should leave the work of God and serve tables; wherefore 
look ye out among you seven men . . . whom we may appoint 
over this business. But we will give ourselves continually to prayer 
and to the ministry of the word’’ (Acts 6:2-4). 

The last clause of this magnificent statement of policy is truly 
astonishing. The apostles were charged with a mission for which 
the world had been waiting and longing for centuries. They were 
to carry a message of hope to despairing humanity, to bring the 
light of the knowledge of God to the world. Yet preaching is not 
the exclusive occupation even of a specially commissioned herald 
of the Gospel! We will give ourselves continually to prayer! And 
we know that, like their Master, the disciples were men of prayer. 

Our Lord’s personal practice is even more eloquent evidence as 
to the relative value of prayer and work. He came into the world 
to be its Light; but He barely devoted three years of His precious 
existence to work for others, and even during that brief period 
there were frequent interludes of silence and contemplation. At the 
very outset of His public career He promptly withdrew once more 
to spend forty days in fasting and prayer. 

Prayer then takes precedence over action, even the holiest and 
most necessary action. Action has eternal value only when, by 
referring it to God by a supernatural intention, we give it a prayer- 
value. Our work must be salted, soaked, impregnated, so to speak, 
with the spirit of faith and prayer. The more time we give to 
prayer, the holier and the more fruitful will our work be. And 
as we shall grow in the spirit of prayer our external activity, far 
from hindering, will help us toward greater union with God and 
in its turn, our union with God will give a sort of sacramental 
value and virtue to all we do, even to the most trivial tasks of 
each succeeding day. 

ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 

Buckfast Abbey 

Devon, England 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors:—MsGR. HELLRIEGEL, pastor of Holy 

Cross Church in St. Louis, gives us another instalment of 
the “Merely Suggesting’’ series of articles which will form the 
substance of his new book, Parish-Life in Christ. — REV. GER- 
ALD ELLARD, S.J., author of two of the best and most widely 
read manuals on the liturgical movement, Christian Life and Wor- 
ship and Men at Work at Worship, teaches liturgy and liturgical 
theology at the Jesuit house of theological studies at St. Mary’s, 
Kansas. — DOM BEDE LEBBE, O.S.B., before going to Ireland 
to help in the founding of Glenstal Priory, belonged to Mared- 
sous Abbey in Belgium, a famed center of liturgical study and 
life. —-DOM REMBERT SorG, O.S.B., is a member of St. Pro- 
copius’ Abbey, vindicating monastic rural life ideals at Holy Cross 
Mission, Fifield, Wisconsin. — H. A. R., a diocesan parish priest, 
stresses the spiritual needs of the average modern congregation in 
answering two monastic defenders of the liturgy in Latin.’ 


* 


A new publication of the Liturgical Press, now in process of 
printing, is The Eucharist: Life of the Church, by Dom Bede 
Lebbe, O.S.B., two chapters of which have already appeared as 
articles in O.F. A disciple of Abbot Marmion, Dom Bede follows 
his revered master’s example of treating questions of piety in the 
clear light of dogmatic theology; and for him, as for Abbot Mar- 
mion, the liturgy is dogma lived, dogma in action. The booklet 
will be a valuable aid to sound eucharistic devotion and thought. 


+ 


Unable ourselves to attend the New York Liturgical Week, and 
at the present writing not yet having received the detailed account 
for O.F. promised by one of the participants, we can do no more 
than summarize press reports and some personal communications. 
We were however particularly impressed by the sermon preached 
at the opening Mass by the Most Rev. Hugh Lamb, auxiliary 
bishop of Philadelphia, and printed in the Catholic Standard ard 
Times of January 5. It is a magnificent statement of the aims of 
the liturgical movement, and of the liturgy’s role in the Church’s 
task of spiritual reconstruction in our day. 





*Surprisingly, and perhaps significantly, another monastic author writing in 
the current issue of Pax (organ of Prinknash Abbey, the most contemplative 
of the Benedictine foundations in England) warmly seconds Mr. Attwater's 
plea for the vernacular. Earlier, the Buckfast Abbey Chronicle had presented a 
similar point of view from the pen of Dom Graf. 
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Another important contribution to the Week was Father Sted- 
man’s digest of replies from more than seven hundred military 
chaplains in response to a survey questionnaire on liturgy in mili- 
tary life. His concluding paragraph briefly summarizes the results: 
It is quite evident that our chaplains believe that liturgical worship 
of God in the Army and Navy set-up has made marked advances 
over our home front; that our Sunday announcements must not 
only be metallurgical but liturgical above all else; that there is a 
crying need for liturgical instruction, both of adults and children, 
on the Masg and the use of the missal; that more emphasis, Sunday 
by Sunday, must be put on the priesthood of the baptized laity, to 
co-offer with the ordained priest; and that from this articulate 
worship on Sunday, either by dialog Mass, the sung Mass, or public 
recitation of Mass prayers from the newly adopted uniform text of 
the ordinary of the Mass, will come an articulate lay leadership in 
true Catholic Action, to preserve and promote the Way, the Truth 
and the Life of Jesus Christ. We conclude with the prayerful solu- 
tion proposed by a chaplain: “Our most effective hope against all 
future participation in unholy war, is by more effective participa- 
tion in the holy liturgy.” 
° 


Father Stedman’s own priestly zeal was in no small measure 
responsible for this stirring of interest in the holy Sacrifice among 
our armed forces. According to a recent announcement, the Con- 
fraternity of the Precious Blood, of which he is director, will by 
the end of March have added a further 500,000 to the more than 
a million copies of My Sunday Missal that have already been 
donated to military chaplains. It is therefore with considerable 
satisfaction that we learn of his having been named a domestic 
prelate, with the title of Rt. Rev. Monsignor, by Pope Pius XII. 
The purple will become him. Our cordial congratulations! 

. 


Lent is the traditional time for a more intensive practice of 
fasting, almsgiving and prayer ——- which includes spiritual read- 
ing. This year we are fortunate in being offered a new book that 
will serve admirably both for community reading and for private 
use: Lent, A Liturgical Commentary on the Lessons and Gospels, 
by Fr. Conrad Pepler, O.P. (Herder, 416pp. $4.00). Pastors who 
are adopting the commendable custom of giving a short homily 
at each lenten Mass will find in it plentiful material for inspira- 
tional ferverinos. It will also give them an added reason for urging 
their people that in each family the reading of the epistle and 
gospel (and collect) of the next day’s Mass be added to the com- 
mon evening prayers. 
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The big news in Rome this year at Christmas was that the 
Pope resumed the ancient practice, long in abeyance, of publicaly 
celebrating midnight Mass. There was a fine picture in our Cath- 
olic press showing the Holy Father being carried into St. Peter's 
and obviously directing his blessing towards a robust-looking G.I. 
Joe raised well above the crowd, very probably riding high on the 
shoulders of his buddies. It must have been a memorable experience 
for the thousands of U.S. servicemen who attended; and we are 
happy to read that the Holy Father took care that they should re- 
member it as something more than a grand ceremonial pageant: 
five thousand Christmas missals were specially printed for their 
use at Mass and as souvenirs of the event. 

+ 

The ‘“‘Golden Mass” on the Wednesday of Advent ember week 
has come to occupy a significant place on the calendar of Cathedral 
High School in Superior, Wisconsin. At a solemn High Mass this 
year, Christmas gifts for the dependent aged of the city were 
brought by each member of the student body, led by the officers 
of the Sodality, and placed on two large, linen-covered tables in 
the sanctuary. Besides food, clothing and books, there were also 
holy water bottles decorated with liturgical symbols in red, white 
and black enamel, prepared under the inspiration of a talk given 
a few weeks earlier by Mrs. Therese Mueller, author of Family- 
Life in Christ. The entire student body received holy Communion. 
and after Mass helped in the distribution of the gifts. 

+ 

“It is a pity that the words ‘liturgy’ or ‘liturgical spirit’ have 
become almost controversial terms. So often, either in speaking or 
writing, their use arouses irritation and even seems often to stir 
up something very like ill-feeling. These are the very last things 
that ought to be associated in any way with words which, in 
reality, mean simply ‘Christian worship’ and ‘the Christian spir- 
eee What is necessary is to get people to grasp the real, fun- 
damental meaning of the term, ‘the liturgical spirit’ and get them 
to see that it really is ‘the Christian spirit’ and nothing else. If 
only people can be made to see that ‘to be liturgical’ is simply to 
be ‘worshipful’ — in the true sense! And, further, to be ‘worship- 
ful’ not by taking part in external rites and ceremonies alone, not 
even in those of the holy Sacrifice itself, i.e., by mere external 
presence — but by the constant endeavor during everyday life as 
well, to thank God ‘on acount of His great glory,” and to offer 
Him, ‘through, with and in His Son our Lord Jesus Christ, a!! 
honor and glory’ ’’ (Dom Benedict Steuart, O.S.B., in The Church 
and the People). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NOTES ON ART FOR CATHOLICS. By Miss Charlton Fortune. St. Anth- 
ony’s Guild, Paterson, N.J. 1944. Pp. vii-54. 29 illustrations. Boards, n.p.g. 
Miss Charlton Fortune, whose paintings have repeatedly won firsts in 

foreign and American exhibits, is director of Monterey Guild, which, for 

a time, was located in Kansas City. A by-product of her stay in Kansas 

City is this little volume based on the Nelson Gallery collections, and 

written in a style incomparably more helpful than most gallery handbooks. 

As Bishop O’Hara says in his short and cordial Foreword: “The Notes are 

illustrated by works of sculpture and painting, as well as by stained- 

glass windows, tapestry and wrought iron, floor-tiling and altar-furni- 
ture... . Those singled out are made the subject of such discriminating 
judgement that the reader will find himself challenged to view the other 

works of religious art in a new light” (p. v). 


It is Miss Fortune’s conviction that Mr. Modern American, forgetting 
“that it is the function of art to interpret, rather than to photograph” 
(p. 4), goes off “in pursuit of photographic realism. He actually admires 
in painting the very inferiorities that prevent its acceptance by compe- 
tent critics, and as his defensive attitude stifles enjoyment, art becomes 
to him a disagreeable puzzle. He learns to do without it altogether” (p. 8). 

While regretting the consequent dearth of art in public buildings and 
in our homes, Miss Fortune reminds us: “But there is one place where a 
work of art is of definite obligation. In every Catholic church . . . there 
must be a cross upon which is sculptured or painted a figure of Christ. 
This will be good or bad art according to the good or bad taste of those 
who install it in the sanctuary. . . . The badly sung anthem is of the 
moment only, but the badly made crucifix often becomes permanently 
established” (p. 9). Lest these quotations convey an impression of over- 
weening pessimism, let us hear the author’s final outlook: “There is every 
indication that we are approaching a period which may bring back to the 
Church a new contribution of fine art. The solemnity of the time in which 
we are now living, and the ever-increasing awareness of the liturgy, fore- 
shadow unmistakably today the tomorrow in which art for the Church 
will be expressed in strength and sobriety” (p. 10). 


That Miss Fortune writes with a view to correcting current mistakes 
is evidenced again and again: her fine treatment of bas-relief prompts 
her to generalize: “It is, accordingly, just as important today as it was 
in the past to consider carefully the function of ecclesiastical sculpture 
and its relation to the building. Stations of the cross are often made up 
of undersized, gaudily colored, and over-crowded groups in high relief. 
As they are usually raised well above eye-level, one can do little more 
than identify the episode that any station represents” (p. 18). Treating 
of a painted altarpiece, she says: “The function of the altarpiece . . . is 
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to supply a rich and glowing mass of color and form to enhance the 
splendor of the sanctuary. . . . [It] was painted at a period when the 
faithful absorbed much religious truth through art. Today, because we 
can read books, we do not feel the need of such stimulus, and so we 
remain content to leave behind our altars dull areas of machined oak- 
paneling at best, or machined pine Gothic at worst” (p. 26). The author’s 
final admonition takes the form: “All the accessories which the Church 
employs should possess the just balance of order and variety, those grand 
fundamentals which inform the symmetrical grandeur of the liturgy” 
(p. 54). 
G. E., S.J. 


THE MYSTERY OF INIQUITY. By Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1944. Pp. 192. Cloth, $2.00. 

In his inaugural encyclical Ubi Arcano Pope Pius XI uttered a warn- 
ing against what he called “social modernism” when he said: ““No doubt 
there are a great number of people who profess Catholic teaching con- 
cerning social authority and the due regard for it, concerning the rights 
and duties of laborers on land or in industry, the relation between the 
ecclesiastical and the civil power, the rights of the Holy See and the 
Roman Pontiff, the prerogatives of bishops, and finally the rights of the 
Creator, Redeemer, and Lord, Christ Himself, over men and nations — 
and yet by their spoken and written word, and the whole tenor of their 
lives, act as if the teaching and oft-repeated precepts of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs, of Leo XIII, Pius X, and Benedict XV, had lost their efficacy 
or were completely out of date. In all this we recognize a kind of moral, 
judicial, and social Modernism, and We condemn it as strongly as We 
do dogmatic Modernism.” From this warning Father Furfey takes occa- 
sion to point out the dangers of conformism, “the tendency to stress 
those views which Catholics can hold in common with non-Catholics 
and to say little about the Church’s revealed doctrines which unbe- 
lievers cannot accept.” Conformism is a danger that always threatens 
the Christian and the Catholic, and that allies them with the mysterious 
forces of evil at work in the world. He shows how the attitude of con- 
formism affects the Catholic in the study and teaching of sociology, 
wrongly conceived as a purely empirical science without relation to either 
philosophy or theology, how conformism affects attitudes towards wealth, 
social work, labor problems, the home, the race problem, and love of 
country. A final chapter presents a stirring plea for insistence by Cath- 
olics on the distinctive features of their social doctrine, that is, insistence 
on the supernatural truths which are the core of that doctrine and on 
the supernatural means without which no victory can be hoped for against 
the superhuman powers of evil that constantly oppose and thwart merely 
human efforts. 


E. K. 
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